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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


THE Toap Rock NEAR TUNBRIDGE: 


Tae town of Tunbridge, from which the celebrated springs derive their 
name, is supposed to be so called from the several bridges which are built 
over the five streams of the river Medway in their current through the 
town. ‘The views of its venerable castle are conspicuous for many miles, 
and to this once important fortress, the town of Tunbridge was little more 
than the suburbs. The extensive building, encircled with three moats, the 
innermost of which was formed by a new stream dug for the purpose, and 
now the principal current of the Medway, was, for many hundred years, 
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the alternate seat of war and festivity, one of the four depositories of the 
deeds and charters of the realm, and during the wars of the barons, con- 
sidered to be a stronghold of no little importance. Its moats were capable 
of being filled or emptied at pleasure by means of a large weir or bank, 
which extended for the space of tw miles, and formidable were the sieges 
which it sustained. In the reign of Henry ITI., Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, 
then its owner, having associated with the rebellious barons, was besieged 
in it, by the king in person, who after burning the town, took the fortress, 
which remained in the possession of the crown for many years, was ulti- 
mately conferred on the Dukes of Buckingham, and has given a title to 
many noble families. 

The noted resort for invalids, Tunbridge Wells, is about five miles from 
the town, forming the centre of a number of scattered groups of dwellings, 
part of which are in the parish of Speldhurst, Kent, and the remainder in 
that of Frant, Sussex. These have been called Mount Ephraim, Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Sion. and the Wells; and near the latter are the markets, 
chapels, assembly-rooms, and public promenades called the Upper and 
Lower Walks. 

The whole forms a kind of amphitheatre on hills, presenting a highly 
picturesque background. ‘The singular undulations of the scenery has 
been accounted for by Dr. Mantell, who observes, ‘‘'The hills and vales 
have been produced by the displacement which the strata have suffered 
during their immersion, from the depths of the water: this elevation was, in 
all probability, not sudden, but gradual, and in the changes some of the 
highest peaks would first appear above the waves, constituting a group of 
islands, which, from the accumulation of fossils, fruits, &c., at Sheppey, 
appears to have been soon clothed with vegetation, that could not exist in 
our present climate. During the process, valleys would be scooped out by 
currents, the sharp edges of the rocks rounded by diluvial action, and 
accumulations of débris be formed in ‘the undisturbed depths of the 
ocean.” 

The discovery of the springs which haverendered this romantic spot so 
popular, is said to have been made by Dudley Lerd North, one of the most 
distinguished courtiers of James Il. Residing «at -his seat in the neigh- 
bourhood for the benefit of his health, he was led durimg 2 ramble in the 
wood, where the springs arise, to judge from their appearance that they 
possessed medical virtues. He consulted his physicians on ithe subject, 
tried the waters in his own case, and ‘tradition ‘tells us was cureil @f a Jin- 
gering consumptive disorder by their healing properties. ‘Te wittues of 
the chalybeate springs were ‘then made known, and so thighthy appreciated 


that the spot soon became a favourite :place of resort. tn carme wif time 
the lord of the Manor cleared the ground, and discovering wseveneprings, 
wells were sunk, a stone pavement laid around antl the whole was enclosed 
by wooden railings. Among the visitants of the year 1630, was numbered 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the consort of Charles 1; and as there were no 
houses then erected near the springs, her Majesty and suite encamped on 
Bishop’s-down, where they remained six weeks, “enjoying masques and 
dances,” a species of amusement of which the young queen in her days of 
prosperity was very fond. 

It is related, that she one day wandered alone to some distance from the 
encampment, and feeling weary, sat for rest and refreshment under a birch 
tree in the neighbouring wood ; and in grateful remembrance of the event, 
commanded that a stone should be placed on the spot. A complimentary 
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inscription was engraved on it by one of her ] Majes sty’s attendants, but the 
rude partizans of Oliver Cromwell prevented it from reaching posterity. 
The “ Queen’s stone” was built on the spot where the monument was placed, 
but the inscription is nowhere preserved. 

The first buildings which sprung up at the Wells were of a very humble 
description, but a green bank was raised and a double row of trees planted 
to shelter the visitors from the heat of the sun, and in the year 1664, 
Lord Muskerry, the lord of the Manor, built a hall, and a strong stone 
wall round the springs, and placed a basin over the main spring, “all 
which was done in honour of Queen Katharine of Braganza, who was 
sent to Tunbridge Wells to recruit her health, then suffering from the 
effects of a dangerous fever,’ and where her Majesty remained about two 
months, surrounded by the gay court of Charles iT. 

A writer of that period tells us “that they were accommodated with 
lodgings in little clean and convenient habitations that lie stragg ling and 
separated from each other, a mile and a half round the Wells, where the 
company meet every morning.” ‘‘'The place,” he adds, “ consists of a long 
walk, shaded by plea ant trees, under which they walk while drinking the 
waters. On one side of this walk is a long row of shops plentifully 
stocked with all manner of toys, laces, gloves, stockings, and where there 
is raffling, as at Paris. On the other side of the walk is the market; and 
as it is the custom here for every person to buy their own provisions, care 
is taken that nothing offensive appear on the stalls. Here, young fair 
fresh-coloured country-girls, with clean linen, small straw hats, and neat 
shoes and stockings, sell game, vegetables, flowers and fruit. ere, one 
may live as one pleases, everything breathes mirth and pleasure. As 
soon as the evening comes, every one quits his little palace to assemble on 
the bowling-green, where, in the open air, those who choose, dance upon 
turf more smooth and soft than the finest carpet in the world.” 

Queen Anne also patronized the waters of Tunbridge, and added 
another basin over the Wells, the water of which, in spring, is very bright 
and clear, tasting strongly of steel, but having scarcely any smell, though 
sometimes in a dense air, the ferruginous exhalations are very distinguish- 
able. In point of heat, it is invariably temperate, the spring lying so 
deep in the earth, that neither the summer heat nor winter cold affect it. 
When taken up in a large glass, its particles continue at rest, till it is 
warmed nearly to the heat of the atmosphere, when some airy globules 
begin to separate and adhere to the glass, and in a few hours, a light copper 
colour scum begins te float on the surface, and an ochreous sediment 
settles at the bottom. Long continued rains give it a milky appearance, 
but uffect it in no other way. From the experiments of different physicians 
it appears that the component parts of the water are steely particles, 
marine salts, an oily matter, an ochreous substance, simple water, and a 
volatile vitriolic spirit, too subtile for any chemical analysis. In weight, 
the water is in seven ounces and a quarter, four grains lighter than “the 
German Spa (to which it is preferable on that account), and ten grains 
lighter than common water. ‘The produce of these Wells is said to be an 
impregnation of rain in some of the neighbouring eminences, which abound 
in iron mineral, where it is further enriched with the marine s salts, and all 
the valuable ingredients constituting it a light and pure chalybeate, 
adapted to most cold chronic complaints, lowness of spirits, weak digestion, 
and nervous complaints of every description. 

The air of the neighbourhood is eminently pure and salubrious, and 
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the bold and picturesque svenery possesses great attractions for visitors, 
The High Rocks, about one mile and half from the Wells, are a favourite 
resort, and are said to have been first brought into notice by King 
James II., who, when Duke of York, repaired to the Wells, and dwelt in 
tents at this spot, with his duchess and two daughters, afterwards Queens 
Mary and Anne. 

In our slight sketch of the Wells we must not pass unnoticed the manu- 
facture of Tunbridge ware, for which the neighbourhood has been so long 
celebrated, and which is indeed now plentifully carried on at the Wells, 
From the humming-top and smallest toy, to cabinets, cases, tables, boxes, 
&c., the turnery ware still continues to be made from native woods, such 
as the holly, beech, yew, plum, cherry, stem of furze, broom, white and 
black thorn, &e. Upwards of forty varieties of native wood are thus 
employed, and since the introduction of mosaic work, partly coloured 
foreign wood of every description has also been used. In 1826 the 
inhabitants presented to Her Majesty (then Princess V bstanin), perhaps the 
most beautiful specimen of their manufacture ever produced, in the form 
of a combined writing, reading, and work table, veneered with a vast 
variety of coloured woods, home and foreign, the whole supported by a 
tripod of solid carved wood, and fitted up with costly elegance. 

The markets of Tunbridge offer a delicacy in the way of eating, which, 
before the days of railroads, could scarcely be tasted in true perfe ction 
anywhere else—we allude to the wheat-ear, or English ortolan—a bird, 
like its Italian namesake, of about the size of a lark, and consisting mostly 
of fat, a peculiarity which, from its being in season only during the 
summer, formerly prevented its conveyance to the London markets without 
injury to the delicate flavour of the bird. To the botanist the neighbour- 
hood of the Wells presents many attractions, though the numerous new 
inclosures and system of bog-draining have considerably lessened the 
number of rare plants, once found here in great abundance. Splachnum 
ampullaceum (purple bottle moss), which grew on the bog in Waterdown 
Forest, near the High Rocks, is not now to be met with; and the little, 
scarce plant, Blasia pusilla, or Dwarf Blasia, has also quite disappeared, 
But the Convallaria majalis ci'y of the valley); Dianthus armeria 
(Deptford pink) ; Orobanche elatior (tall broom rape); many curious 

varieties of Ophrys and Orchis, with other floral treasures, are still to be 
gathered, as welcome prizes for the herbarium. 

The drainage and enclosures, to which we have just alluded, have also 
had their wonted effect on the temperature of the air; for rocks and cliffs, 
which formerly used to be clothed with lichens, mosses, and ferns, are 
now become so dry, that such plants no longer, by their rich profusion, 
court the attention of the botanist. He will still, however, find many 
valuable Cryptogamic specimens ; and, in addition to the following list of 
ferns, may secure one, which took its name of Hymenophyllum “Tonbri- 
giense from its locality. 


Polypodium vulgare - Common Polypody. 
Aspidium Thelypteris Marsh 
= Oreopteris - Heath 
: Filix mas - Male Fern. 
aculeatum - Common prickly Polypody. 
lobatum = - Lobed prickly 
Filix foemina Female 
irriguum = Spring 
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Aspidium spinulosum Lesser-crested Fern. 


a dilatatum - - Great-crested Fern. 
Asplenium Trichomanes - Common Maiden hair. 

a Ruta muraria - Wall rue, White Maiden hair. 
Adiantum nigrum - - Black Maiden hair. 

‘i lanceolatum - Spear Maiden hair. 
Scolopendrium vulgare - Common Hart’s tongue. 
3rechuum boreale - - Rough Spleen-wort. 
Pteris aquilina - - - Common brakes. 
PterisB- - - =  Fine-leaved common brakes. 
Pilularia globulifera - -  Pillwort. 
Osnumda regalis - - - Flowering Fern. 


On Rustall Common, in the vicinity of the Wells, are some singularly 
formed rocks, well worthy of a visit from the tourist ; while the once mag- 
nificent, but now decayed, mansion of Penshurst, formerly the residence of 
Sir Philip Sydney, is also within a short distance. Its beautifully wooded 
park is now in part converted into hop-grounds, and divided into distinct 
enclosures; but this, as well as the noble mansion, still retains enough of 
its original outline to convey an adequate idea of its former grandeur, 


A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD REGIONS. 
THE VOYAGE, 


Ir was about eight o’clock on a fine summer’s evening when we went on 
board our vessel at Plymouth. The sun had set in all his splendour; the 
new moon, red with the hues of evening, hung just over Mount Edgecombe ; 
twilight was gathering around us, and : all nature was so still and beautiful 
that we forgot to think how many were quitting the shores of their native 
country, perhaps for ever. ‘The [ittle groups of friends, assembled on the 
beach to catch the last farewell glimpse, were soon lost to our sight, and 
the sombre shades of night gathered around us. Ina few minutes more we 
exchanged this scene of. repose for the bustle ever attendant on the first 
evening of the departure of an emigrant ship. 

The next morning, about four o'clock, we wererawakened by the noise 
of the sailors above our heads, hoisting sail, and raising the anchor; and 
when we went on deck, at eight o’clock, we found that the vessel was 
outside the Breakwater, and that we had really commenced our voyage ; 
and in the evening, although the wind was rather against us, the shores of 
Old Fngland could scarcely be distinguished from the clouds that. were 
gathered along the horizon. 

Everything in a life on board ship being new to us, our attention was 
fully occupied for the few first days. We felt ourselves, as it were, in a 
new world, and we scanned every feature of it with the same relish with 
which a child inspects a fresh toy ; or rather, perhaps, with the same deep 
interest with which a philosopher examines an unknown specimen of nature’s 
works. ‘The novelty, however, was soon over; we were speedily accus- 
tomed to the change, and we then began to think of the many weeks which 
would elapse ere we should reach our destination, and of the probable 
dreariness of such a lengthened absence from the land. 

There is scarcely any conceivable position, however, in which we can be 
placed, wherein an intelligent mind may not find ample source of interest 
and jnstruction ; and a sea voyage, so far from being the monotonous thing 
we should at first imagine, offers the most delightful opportunities “ to look 
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through nature up to nature’s God” that an observing man can desire. It 
is the more delightful, inasmuch as there is such a total absence of all the 
ordinary cares of this life: all things are provided for you; you have only 
to eat, drink, and be merry, and you have ample time to observe and ponder 
on the vast beauties of the mighty deep. The change from one climate to 
another, so marked because so sudden; the daily companionship with 
creatures strange and wonderful, that constantly surround the ship ; the 

‘ grandeur and ever-varying loveliness of the vast expanse of sea and sky; 
the occasional meeting with other vessels; and the deep excitement felt 
when approaching within sight of land—be it but a solitary and barren 
island—all contribute to render a few months’ sojourn on the waters a 
source of extreme gratification. 

We had not proceeded far on our path across the trackless waste, before 
we were enlivened by the visits of those cheerful little birds, the war wes 
the constant companions of the sailor 3 by whom they are familiarly called 

* Mother Carey’s Chickens.” They are peculiarly ocean birds, rarely ap- 
avaties the shores, except when they seek gloomy and inaccessible rocks 
for the purpose of incubation. Scarcely larger than the swallow, one 
wonders that so frail a bird should dare to brave the fury of the te mpest ! ! 
but when the masts are creaking, and the cordage shrie king in the fierce 
blast, and when the sea is lashed into mountainous waves, whose foaming 
crests are torn off in mists by the fury of the gale, the little petrel flits 
hither and thither, now treading the brow of the watery hills, now sweeping 
through the valley, piping its singular note with as much glee as if it were 
the very spirit of the storm, which the superstitious mariner attributes to 
its evil agency. Flocks of these little birds often accompany ships for 
many days successively ; not, as has been asserted, to seek refuge from the 
storm, but to feed on the refuse particles which the cook now and then 
throws overboard, or on the floating substances which the motion of the 
ship may bring to the surface. It is a pleasing sight to see them crowd up 
close under the stern, with confiding fearlessness, their sooty wings extended 
horizontally, and their tiny web-feet put down to feel the water while they 
pick up the minute atoms of food of which they are in search. ‘They seem 
to have the power of dispensing with sleep for very long intervals. Wilson, 
one of the most accurate observers, has recorded a fact in illustration of 
this: “In firing at these birds, a quill feather was broken in each wing of 
an individual, and hung fluttering in the wind, which rendered it so con- 
spicuous among the rest that it was known to all on board; this bird, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience, continued with us for nearly a week, 
during which time we sailed a distance of more than four hundred miles.” 
It is stated that these birds are nev er known to alight on any part of the 
ship, or its rigging. Is it not a pity that such interesting little creatures 
should become the object of a meaningless superstition? The persuasion 
that they are, in some mysterious way, connected with the creation of 
storms, is so prevalent among seamen, that these birds are objects of general 
dislike—nay, hatred—and the sailors will occasionally give vent to exe- 
crations against these “ devil’s imps,” as they call them, when a gale happens 
to follow, or be aceompanied by, their visits. 

No inconsiderable degree of interest was experienced when we arrived 
in sight of any of the islands which lie in the track of vessels to Australia. 
We passed the beautiful island of Madeira, and close by the Canary Islands, 
on one of which stands the lofty peak of Teneriffe. Further on we sighted 
the little Island of Ascension, from which large supplies of turtle are ob- 
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tanned; and still further on we caught a glimpse of the lonely rock of 
St. Helena, where the Emperor Napoleon spent the closing years of his 
eventful life. When we were nearing any of these places, every one 
anxiously strained his eyes towards that part of the horizon which was 
pointed out. By-and-by the shout of ‘‘ Land ho!” would strike upon 
every ear with the effect of an electric shock ; every eye was instantly on 
the alert; but we landsmen looked long in the direction of the seamen’s 
finger before we could satisfy ourselves that we were gazing on anything 
more than evanescent cloud. ‘* Now,” we said confidently, “‘ now we can 
see it.” Meanwhile the ship would rush on before a cheerful breeze, we 
would go below to breakfast, and on our return to deck, there would be no 
longer room for doubt, for there, straight before us, would lie the land high 
and blue above the water. 

We had not been many days at sea before we began to observe that the 
sun daily attained a more elevated position at noon, while the pole-star 
nightly drew nearer and nearer to the horizon, distinctly telling us of our 
rapid progress southward. We soon also got within the influence of those 
never-failing assistants to our progress, the “ trade winds,”—and it is as 
well always to be prepared for the approach to their vicinity, as our first 
notification of their proximity was the sudden upsetting of everything 
movable in the ship, ourselves included. Propelled cheerily on our course 
by these beneficent winds, we soon reached the tropics ; every day, at noon, 
we saw the sun reaching to a higher and a higher point, until it appeared 
directly above our heads. ‘The wind gradually became lighter until we 
arrived at the calm latitudes, where we lay for two long weeks without 
making any progress. The captain and the crew whistled for wind 
with as much perseverance as though they had never been disappointed, 
and every one watched anxiously for the least breathings of a breeze. 
Nothing can exceed the tantalizing tedium of this condition ; our wearied 
eyes gazed intently on the glistening sea, and eagerly watched the slightest 
ruffling of its mirror-like surface; but on glancing at the feather-vane on 
the ship’s quarter, our hopes faded as we perceived it hanging motionless 
upon its staff. A still more delicate test was then resorted to—a hot coal 
was thrown overboard, and we all anxiously watched the little cloud of 
white steam to see #f there was a trace of any side motion in the ship; but 
no! the vapour ascended perpendicularly till it dispersed in air. Now and 
then the polished surface of the ocean suddenly changed into a blue ripple. 
Expectation became strong, for there was no doubt of the reality of the 
motion ; but, before the sails could feel the breeze it had died away again ; 
the air was as still, and the sea as glassy as before. Nota cloud intercepted 
the fieree burning ray sof the sun, which poured down directly on our heads. 
The decks became burning hot to the feet; the melting pitch boiled up 
from the seams ; the tar continually dropped from the rigging ; the masts 
and booms displayed gaping cracks ; and the flukes of the anchors were too 
hot to be touched. In vaii we sought refuge beneath the sails which hung 
lazily from the yards, for so perpendicular were the fiery beams at noon- 
day that searcely a shadow was thrown anywhere, and even that little was 
constantly shifting from the change of the vessel’s position in the swell. 

Yet, though day after day rolled on and left us still in the same position, 
there were many things to beguile the weariness of the time. ‘The gorgeous 
beauty of the setting sun almost made amends for his unmitigated heat by 
day. As his orb approached the western horizon, the clouds, which had 
been absent during the day, began to form in that quarter of the heavens, 
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and, as he sank, to assume hues of the richest purple, gorgeously edged 
with gold,—now hiding his dise, now allowing him to flash out his softened 
effulgence through crimson openings, till he set beneath the mountain- like 
clouds that seemed to lie heavily upon the surface of the sea. ‘Then the 
whole array began to take the appearance of a lovely landscape, the clouds 
forming land, and the open sky seeming like calm water. Sometimes, we 
fancied we saw the long capes and bold promontories of a broken and pic- 
turesque coast, deeply indented with bays and creeks, and fringed with 
groups of islands; ut other times silvery lakes, studded with little wooded 
islets, appeared, embosomed in mountains or surrounded by gentle slopes, 
here and there clothed with umbrageous woods ; and often such an appear- 
ance of reality had these fleeting scenes that it was difficult, after gazing 

at them for a few minutes, to believe that they were mere passing shadows, 
The mind forgot the world of waters around, and, in the enthusiasm of the 
hour, flew in busy imagination to that beautiful land, and roamed among its 
hills and valleys in dreamy enjoyment. 

These beauteous scenes were, however, as transitory as they were lovely. 
Near the tropics night comes on with a rapidity quite startling to those ac- 
customed to the long twilight of northern latitudes. ‘The rich hues with 
which the western sky is suffused, the crimson and ruddy gold, change 
speedily to a warm and swarthy brown. One by one the stars come out, 
and light up the sky witha strange and unwonted lustre. ‘* From the time 
we enter the torrid zone,” says Humboldt, ‘‘ we are never wearied with 
admiring, every night, the beauty of the southern sky, which, as we advance 
towards the south, open new constellations to our view. We “feel an 
indescribable sensation when, on approaching the equator, and particularly 
in passing from one hemisphere to another, we see those stars which we 
have contemplated from our infancy progressively sink, and finally disappear. 
Nothing awakens in the traveller a livelier remembrance of the immense 
distance by which he is separated from his country than the aspect of an 
unknown firmament. ‘The grouping of the stars of the first magnitude, 
some scattered nebule, rivalling in splendour the Milky Way, and tracts of 
space remarkable for their extreme blackness, give a particular physiognomy 
to the southern sky. This sight fills with admiration even those who, 
uninstructed in the branches of accurate science, feel the same emotions of 
delight in the contemplation of the heavenly vault as in the view of a 
beautiful landscape, or a majestic river. A traveller has no need to bea 
botanist to recognise the torrid zone on the mere aspect of its vegetation; 
and without having acquired any notions of astronomy, he feels he is not in 
Europe, when he sees the immense constellation of the Ship, or the phos- 
phorescent Clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. The heavens, and 
the earth, everything, in the equinoctial regions, assume an exotic character.” 

Between, or in the neighbourhood of the tropics, our ship was rarely 
unaccompanied by fishes of many species, which, in the clear waters, were 
visible for many fathoms beneath the keel. “The most common, and 
perhaps, the most beautiful, were the coryphene, miscalled by seamen the 
dolphin. We were never weary of admiring their beauty. ‘Their form is 
deep, but thin and somewhat flattened, and their sides are of a brilliant 
pearly white, like polished silver. In small companies of five or six they 
usually appear and play around and beneath the ship, sometimes close to the 
surface, and sometimes at such a depth that our eyes could but dimly 
discern their shadowy outline. Night and day these interesting creatures 
are sporting about, appearing insusceptible of weariness. Their motion is 
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very rapid when their full powers are put forth, as in the pursuit of the 
little flying-fish. It is to the coryphene that most accounts of dolphins 
which we read of in voyages must be referred, as, owing to some mistake 
of identity not easily accounted for, the name of dolphin has been almost 
universally misapplied by our seamen to the coryphene, while they confound 
the true dolphin with the porpoise. 

The appearance of a number of porpoises is generally an event of interest, 
as the opportunity of securing one is seldom neglected. In these cases, as 
soon as the striker is named, every one rushes to the most available point 
for getting a full view of the operations. Presently a fish will present his 
side, the harpoon will be thrown, but, from excitement or over-eagerness, 
perhaps without success. ‘Then again there is a stir; another monster is 
rolling towards the boat. This time a more careful aim is taken; the 
harpoon flies from the striker’s hand; in an instant the white spray from the 
bow becomes crimsoned with the rush of blood, and we know that the spear 
has done its duty. Now all is confusion; some are cheering, others are 
calling to the man at the rope, ‘‘ Pull away, or the fish will get under the 
bow ;” whilst many, alarmed for the safety of those who, on the fish being 
struck, are pressing forward to the most dangerous situations, are shouting 
to them to get back to the ship. Amidst the confusion the poor porpoise 
is soon brought to the edge of the water, the blood issuing in a flood from 
the wound in ‘its side; but its strength is still immense, and it is not until a 
rope has been bound round the body that with great difficulty it is brought 
on deck, 

In a few minutes the head is off, and the greater part of the skin and 
blubber is removed from the body. All are anxious to possess a share of 
the spoil, so much salt provisions having rendered the porpoise an anti- 
cipated luxury, and all crowd round the carvers with bustling eagerness, 
The carease is soon cut up, and distributed ; and the next morning the 
frying-pans, stew-pans, and all other pans, are in active requisition: break- 
fast off broiled porpoise gladdens every heart ; and such is the relish with 
which it is devoured, that we may easily conceive how little quarter or pity 
will be shown to the next shoal that may come in our way. 

Another visitant who very freely gives us much of his company is the 
white shark, probably the most terrific monster that cleaves the waves ; 
certainly the most hated and at the same time feared by the sailor. ‘The 
catching of fish is at all times a pleasing amusement to the mariner; but in 
catching the shark there is a peculiar avidity, in which the gratification of 
a deep-seated hatred of the species, and vengeance for’ his murderous 
propensities, form the leading features. 

When a shark is taken, whether entrapped by the concealed hook, or 
struck by the open violence of the harpoon, and brought on deck, he is 
subjected to every indignity which an insane fury can heap upon him ; 
beat, stabbed, and kicked, and even reviled as if capable of understanding 
language. In truth, there is no animal, terrestrial or aquatic, which, so to 
speak, has ‘ villain” written on its countenance so legibly as the shark. 
The shape of the head, and the form of the mouth, opening so far beneath, 
ure anything but prepossessing ; and there is a peculiar malignity in the 
expression of the eye, that seems almost satanic, and which one can never 
look upon without shuddering. The mouth is armed with teeth of a very 
peculiar construction; they are triangular in form, thin and flat, the 
central part being thicker than the edges, which are as keen as a lancet, 
and cut into serratures like a saw. In very large sharks the teeth have 
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been found nearly two inches in breadth. They are placed in rows, some- 
times to the number of six, one within another, lying nearly flat when not 
in use, but erected in a moment to seize prey ; and as they are so placed in 
the jaw that each tooth is capable of independent motion, being furnished 
with its own muscles, and as the power of the jaws is enormous, they form 
the most terrific and formidable apparatus for the supply of a carnivorons 
appetite. 

The fatal voracity of the shark is well known. Instances are numerous 
of swimmers in the tropical seas having been severed in twain at one snap, 
or deprived of limbs; while on more than one occasion the whole body of 
a man has been taken from this living sepulchre. Yet after all, this 
sanguinary voracity is but the result of an unerring instinct, without the 
exercise of which its life could not be sustained; and it is therefore 
perfectly absurd to entertain feelings of personal revenge against it. 

Every one may imagine how much the tedium of a long voyage is 
relieved by the company of other vessels, or even by the speaking of a pass- 
ing ship; but few who nave only seen vessels lying in tiers side by side at 
quays or wharfs, are at all aware of, or can readily understand, the anxious 
care with which commanders guard against two ships onthe high sea coming 
within even a considerable distance of each other. Passengers on their first 
voyage, when a vessel is speaking at what they think a most uncivil distance, 
often wish that they would come nearer, particularly if the wind is light. 
Little do they think that when it is a perfect calm, the dread of contact is 
then the greatest, as if there be wind enough to give the vessel “ steerage 
way,” she is under control, and the danger may be avoided. Captain Basil 
Hall says on his subject: ‘“ How it “happens I do not know; but on 
occasions of perfect calm, or such as appear to be perfect calm, the ships 
of a fleet generally drift away from one another, so that at the end of a few 
hours the whole circle bounded by the horizon is speckled over by these 
unmanageable hulks, as they may for the time be considered. It will 
occasionally happen, indeed, that two ships draw so near in a calm, as to 
incur the risk of falling on board one another. I need scarcely mention, 
that even in the smoothest water ever found in the open sea two large ships 
coming into actual contact must prove a formidable encounter. As long 
as they are apart, their gentle and rather graceful movements are fit sub- 
jects of admiration ; but this admiration changes to alarm when ships come 
so close as to risk a contact; for these motions which appear so slow and 
gentle to the eye are irresistible in their force, and as the chances are against 
the two vessels moving in exactly the same direction at the same moment, 
they must speedily grind or tear one another to pieces. Supposing them to 
come in contact side by side, the first roll would probably tear away the 
fore and main channels of both ships; the next roll, by interlacing the lower 
yards, and entangling the spars of one ship with the shrouds and backstays 
of another, would, in all likelihood, bring down all three masts of both ships 
in one furious crash. Beneath the ruins of the spars, the coils of rigging, 
and the enormous folds of canvass, might lie crushed many of the best 
hands, who, from being the foremost to spring forward in such seasons of 
danger, are surest to be sacrificed. After this first catastrophe the ships 
would probably drift away from one another for a little while, only to 
tumble together again and again, till they had ground one another to the 
water’s edge, and one or both of them would fill and go down. In such 
encounters it is impossible to stop the mischief; and oak and iron break 
and crumble in pieces like sealing-wax and pie-crust. Many instances of 
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such accidents are on record, but to prevent these frightful rencontres care 
is always taken to hoist out the boats in good time, and, if need be, to tow 
the ships apart ; or, what is generally sufficient, to tow the ships’ heads in 
opposite directions. It is scarcely known why this should have the effeet ; 
but it certainly appears that, be the calm ever so complete, or dead, as the 
term is, a vessel generally forges ahead, or steals along imperceptibly in the 
direction she is looking to; possibly from the conformation of the hull.” 

These accidents, however, are exceedingly rare; the very danger, by the 
watchfulness it causes, tending to prevent their occurrence: and vessels can 
always approach with sufficient nearness, without risk of collision, to carry 
on a correspondence or conversation. We shall never forget the bustle and 
excitement caused by the intelligence of a homeward-bound sail in sight ; 
and when to our great delight she came within hail, and we heard that the 
captain, finding we had newspapers, expressed his determination to come on 
board, there was a simultaneous rush below, and pens, ink, and paper were 
in such request that a dealer in stationery would have realized a little 
competency. Then came the questions, Where are we? What is the day 
of the month? How long shall we have to write? and the pens flew over 
the surface of the paper like lightning. Meantime the captain had come 
on board, and word was soon brought that he was ready to leave. Hasty 
terminations, and the delightful intelligence to dear friends at home that all 
was well, were soon completed. 

One man brought an open sheet of paper to the captain covered with 
letters of enormous size, which, no doubt, his friends would understand ; 
but he had quite forgotten to mention who his friends were: and had not 
this deficiency been seen by some one near, the letter would have been of 
little service. All business matter being completed, the stranger captain 
went over the side. Presently another letter was seen emerging from the 
hold ; this also was without direction. ‘‘ You are too late, Pat,” was heard 
on all sides ; but Pat did not believe it, and, amidst cries of “‘ Make haste, my 
boy,” he completed his task in a jiffy; but the boat was gone! A ery was 
heard, “ Fling it to them;” he did so; and, favoured by the wind, the 
letter dropped safely into the boat. Not one of the crowd that hung over 
the side but was delighted at Pat’s successful throw. A hearty cheer rose 
from the ship when the letter lighted upon the boat, and was answered by 
a counter cheer from the boat's crew as one of them held aloft the precious 
missive ; whilst poor Pat, with his rough hand, wiped away the tear which 
started involuntarily from his eye as he thought of the distant ones so 
anxious about his welfare. 

In a few hours the stranger ship became a mere speck upon the horizon, 
and as the shades of evening drew near we were no longer able to discern 
it. Onward, and onward, still we went. Then we crossed the line, which 
many on board actually expected to find a palpable reality,—two or three 
even going so far as to ask for the glasses that they might see it more dis- 
tinctly! Then we got into the trade winds again, which bore us on our 
course with railway speed. Now we approached the Cape, and, rounding 
it, entered th? Indian Ocean. ‘The winds being still favourable, it was not 
long before we reached the welcome “ half way house” between the Cape 
and Australia—the island of St. Paul; and in another week every eye was 
straining for a sight of the ‘‘ promised land flowing with milk and honey,” 
which was to be our future home. During the past day or two the men 
had been engaged in scraping the masts, poop, &c,, clearing the decks of 
all lumber, and shifting the horse-box and cooking apparatus, to make room 
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for the chain-cable, which from the depths below was now brought te 
light. 

Nothing in the voyage could exceed the stirring interest which was ex- 
cited by the announcement of “ Land ho!” at the termination of our course, 
The lucky sailor who had given the information, in coming down the 
rigging, would have had grog enough for a week’s consumption if he had 
accepted all the offers that were made to him; and although the desired 
point, or headland, could not yet be distinguished from the deck, a general 
hubbub was running through the cabins, and a display of caps, ribbons, 
collars, &c., all most eloquently proclaimed that we soon expected to be 
safely disembarked. 

Soon the west cape of Kangaroo Island was made; the high land of 
Cape Jervis and Rapid Bay speedily came in sight; and now the ship 
glided smoothly over the shallow waters of St. Vincent’s Gulf. On the left 
hand, as the ship sailed north, we saw the low and distant coast of Yorke’s 
Peninsula, whilst, as we neared the right-hand or eastern shore of the gulf, 
the green and picturesque hills of the Mount Lofty ranges attracted and 
deserved our attention. The scene is beautiful at any season, but especially 
in the spring, about September, October, and November. After sailing 
up the Gulf, a pilot was seen making for the ship from Holdfast Bay, and 
presently came alongside, then on to the quarter-deck, and our captain was 
no longer commander. A few hours more and we were in the city of 
Adelaide, the capital of South Australia. 

( To be continued.) 


LIFE OF COW PER—(continued.) 

On one occasion, when she happened to form part of the small circle of 
friends who frequently assembled in the evening at his house, observing 
that he was labouring under great dejection, she related to him the story 
of John Gilpin. Its effect on Cowper was magical. He to!d Lady 
Austen the next morning, that convulsions of laughter, caused by the 
recollection of the story, had kept him awake the greater part of the night, 
and that he had turned it into a ballad. 

In the course of the year 1753 she was the means of engaging him ina 
work of much greater importance. Being a warm admirer of Milton, she 
often solicited her poet to try his powers in the composition of blauk verse. 
After repeated entreaties, he promised that, if she would furnish the 
subject, he would comply with her request. 

** Oh,” she answered, ** you can never be in want of a subject ; you can 
write upon any.— Write upon this sofa.” 

Cowper obeyed her command ; and this was the origin of ** The Task.” 

This poem was finished in less than a year, and on its conclusion he 
commenced his translation of Homer. 

In a letter to Mr. Hill he thus explains the motives which induced him 
to attempt an undertaking that had been so well performed by the masterly 
genius of Pope :— z 

** Knowing it to have been universally the opinion of the literati, ever 
since they have allowed themselves to consider the matter coolly, that a 
translation, properly so called, of Homer, is, notwithstanding what Pope 
has done, a desideratum in the English language, it struck me that an 
attempt to supply the deficiency would be an honourable one; and having 
made myself, in former years, somewhat critically a master of the 
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original, I was by this double consideration induced to make the attempt 
myself.” 

‘In another letter to the same gentleman, speaking of this work, he 
says :— 

“T wish that all English readers had your unsophisticated, or rather 
unadulterated taste, and could relish simplicity like you. But I am well 
aware, that in this respect I am under a disadvantage, and that many, 
especially many ladies, missing many turns and prettinesses of expression 
that they have admired in Pope, will account my translation in those par- 
ticulars defective. But I comfort myself with the thought, that in reality 
it is no defect ; on the contrary, that the want of such embellishments as 
do not belong to the original will be one of its principal merits with 
persons indeed capable of relishing Homer. He is the best poet that ever 
lived, for many reasons, but for none more than for majestic plainness that 
distinguishes him from all others. As an accomplished person moves 
gracefully without thinking of it, in like manner the dignity of Homer 
seems to have cost him no labour. It was natural to him to say great 
things, and to say them well, and little ornaments were beneath his notice.” 

In “ The ‘Task” Cowper may be said to have introduced, or rather in- 
vented, a new species of blank verse, a medium and connecting link 
between the styles of Milton and ‘Thomson. He has removed the gilded 

cloud which Pope had cast over Homer, and has retained much of the old 

poet’ s ‘simplicity, though not enough of his fire. On the whole, his 
version, notwithstanding its numerous imperfections, is undoubtedly the 
more faithful portrait of the two. 

The following extract from a letter written to his cousin, Mr. Hil 
the subject of some criticism made by Dr. Maty and others upon a 
specimen of his translation, is so illustrative of Cowper's feelings and cha- 
racter, that it cannot but be interesting to our readers :— 

‘* The frown of a critic freezes my poetical powers, and discourages me 
to a degree that makes me ashamed of my own weakness. Yet I presently 
recover my confidence again. ‘The half of what you so kindly say in your 
last would at any time restore my spirits; and being said by you is 
infallible. I am not ashamed to confess that, having commenced an 
author, I am most abundantly desirous to succeed as such, I have, what 
perhaps you little suspect me of in my nature, an infinite share of ambition. 
But with it, I have, at the same time, as you well know, an equal share of 
diffidence. ‘To this combination of opposite qualities it has been owing 
that, till lately, I stole through life without undertaking anything, yet 
always wishing to distinguish myself. 

“At last | ventured—ventured, too, in the only path that at so late a 
period was yet open to me: and am determined, if God has not determined 
otherwise, to work my way through the obscurity that has been so long my 
portion, into notice.” 

The period that elapsed between the publication of his first volume in 
1781, and that of his Homer in 1791, seems to have been by far the hap- 
piest and most brilliant part of Cowper’s existence. It was not only 
animated by the vigorous and successful exertions of his rare genius, 
which had so long lain dormant, but enlivened, in a very pleasing manner, 
by the correspondence and society of Lady Hesketh, who, on her return to 
England, renewed her early intimacy with the poet. 

His letters to this lady, and to the other friends with whom he cor- 
responded, are strikingly illustrative of his simple and affectionate character, 
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his mildness, philanthropy, and domestic temper; his pensiveness and 
devotion, his overstrained timidity, and his liveliness of imagination. In 
some there is much innocent playfulness and vivacity, and many abound in 
poetical sentiments and imagery. 

In a letter to Lady Hesketh, on the receipt of one from her in which 
she promises to visit him at Weston, a village near Olney, whither he had 
removed, he writes :— 

‘“‘T shall see you again—I shall hear your voice—we shall take walks 
together ; I will show you my prospects, the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse, 
and its banks; everything that I have described. I anticipate the pleasure 
of those days not very far distant, and feel a part of it at this moment. * 
* * * * Twill not let you come till the end of May, or beginning 
of June, because before that time my greenhouse will not be ready to 
receive us, and it is the only pleasant room belonging to us. When the 
plants go out, we go in. I line it with mats, and spread the floor with 
mats, and there you shall sit with a bed of mignionette at your side, and a 
hedge of honey-suckles, roses, and jasmine ; and I will make youa bouquet 
of myrtle every day. Sooner than the time I mention the covutry will not 
be in complete beauty. And I will tell you what you shall find at your 
first entrance. 

“ Imprimis, as soon as you have entered the vestibule, if you cast a 
look on either side of you, you shall see on the right hand a box of my 
making. It is the box in which I have lodged all my hares, and in which 
Puss” (one of his favourite hares) “lodges at present. But he, poor 
fellow, is worn out with age, and promises to die before you can see him. 
On the right hand stands a cupboard, the work of the same author, It 


was once a dove cage, but I transformed it. Opposite to you stands a 
table which I also made. On the left hand, on the further end of this 
superb vestibule, you will find the door of the parlour, into which I shall 
conduct you, and where I will introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we 
should meet her before, and where we will be as happy as the day is 
long.” 


In another letter, written some time afterwards to the same lady, he 


v 


thus prettily describes his rural abode :— 

** This house, since it has been occupied by us and our meubles, is as 
much superior to what it was when you saw it as you can imagine. The 
parlour is even elegant. When I say that the parlour is elegant, I do not 
mean to insinuate that the study is not so. It is neat, warm, and silent; 
and a much better study than I deserve, if [ do not produce in it an in- 
comparable translation of Homer, I think every day of those lines of 
Milton, and congratulate myself on having obtained, before I am quite 
superannuated, what he seems not to have hoped for sooner. 

‘And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage !’ 

For if this is not a hermitage, at least it is a much better thing; and you 
must always understand, that when poets talk of cottages, and hermitages, 
and things of that sort, they mean a house with six sashes in front, two 
comfortable parlours, a smart staircase, and three bedrooms of convenient 
dimensions ; in short, exactly such a house as this.” 

The following passage glows with all the ardour of mingled poetry and 
devotion :— 

“Oh I could spend whole days and moonlight nights in feeding upon a 
lovely prospect! My eyes drink the rivers as they flow. If every human 
being upon earth could think for one quarter of an hour, as I have done 
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for many years, there might perhaps be many miserable men among them, 
but not an unawakened one could be found, from the arctic to the antaretic 
ae: Fe Oe me SF ewer without a reference to their Sutiae, 
what is the earth, what are the planets, what is the sun itself but a bauble 
Better for a man never to have seen the m, or to see them with the eyes af 
a brute, stupid and unconscious of what he beholds, than not to be able to 
say, ‘The Maker of all these is my friend.’’ 


The next extract is a specimen of the easy and agreeable manner in 
which he would often pass 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


‘* All the sounds that nature utters are delightful, at least in this country. 
I should not perhaps find the roaring of lions in Africa, or of bears in 
Russia, very pleasing ; but I know no beast in England whose voice I do 
not account musical, save and except always the braying of an ass. The 
notes of all our birds and fowls please me without one exception. I should 
not indeed think of keeping a goose in a cage, that I might hang him up 
in the parlour for the sake of his melody; but a goose upon a common, or 
in a farmyard, is no bad performer. And as to insects, if the black 
beetle, and beetles of all hues, will keep out of my way, I have no objec- 
tion to any of the rest; on the contrary, in whatever key they sing, from 
the gnat’s fine treble to the bass of the humble bee, I admire them all. 
Seriously, however, it strikes me as a very observable instance of Provi- 
dential kindness to man, that such an exact accord has been contrived 
between his ear and the sounds with which, at least in a rural situation, it 
is almost every moment visited. All the world is sensible of the uncom- 
fortable effect that certain sounds have upon the nerves, and consequently 
upon the spirits; and if a sinful world had been filled with such as wou'd 
have curdled the blood, and made the sense of hearing a perpetual incon- 
venience, I do not know that we should have had a right to complain.” 

The strange union of melancholy and comic humour, wit and sadness, 
that we not unfrequently meet with in Cowper’s writings, is thus in some 
degree accounted for by himself :— 

**] wonder,” he says, ‘that a sportive thought should ever knock at 
the door of my intellects, and still more that it should gain admittance. 
It is as though a harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy chamber 
where a corpse is lying in state. * * * * * But the mind, long 
wearied with the sameness of a dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix its 
eyes on anything that may make a little variety, though it were but a 
kitten playing with her tail.” 

To divert himself in one of his gloomy fits, he wrote a rhyming letter (o 
a friend, of which we quote the concluding paragraph as a specimen, for the 
amusement of our readers :— 

‘* T have heard before of a room, witha floor laid upon springs, and such 
like things, with so much art, in every part, that when you were in, you 
were forced to begin a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming 
about, now in, now out, with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without 
pipe or string, or any such thing; and now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, 
what will make you dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, though 
against your will, dancing away, alert and gay, till you come to an end 
of what I have penned; which that you may do, ere Madam and you are 
quite worn out with jigging about, I take my leave; and here you receive 
a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble me, 


“7. c.” 
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But to resume his history. The translation of Homer was scarcely 
finished when a proposal was made to the indefatigable translator, to en- 
gage in a magnificent edition of Milton, for which he was to furnish a version 
of his Latin and Italian poetry, and a critical commentary upon his entire 
works. 

In the year 1792 his kind friend Mrs. Unwin had a paralytic seizure, 
and the agony that this unhappy occurrence occasioned Cowper nearly un- 
settled his reason. Although the gradual recovery of the unfortunate 
patient, and the kind attention of a newly-acquired friend, Mr. Hayley, 
who happened to be staying with him at this time, restored him in a great 
measure to composure, yet his spirits seem never to have recovered the shock 
they had sustained, and the anxiety and apprehension he constantly felt for 
the beloved and affectionate companion of so many years, suspended his 
literary exertions, and aggravated the depression to which he had all his 
life been liable. Towards the end of this summer he paid a visit to Mr. 
Hayley, at Eartham, in Sussex, but returned to Weston as melancholy and 
low-spirited as ever. 

His constant and tender attention to Mrs. U nwin was one great cause 
of his now neglecting everything else. ‘I cannot,” he says, in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ sit with the pen in my hand and my books before me while she 
is, in effect, in solitude, silent and looking in the fire.” Another cause was 
the oppressive dejection of mind that began again to overwlielm him. ‘ It 
is in vain,” he says, ‘‘ that I have made several attempts to write since I 
came from Sussex ; unless more comfortable days arrive than I have now 
the confidence to look for, there is an end to all writing with me. I have 
no spirits. When Rose came, I was obliged to prepare for his coming by 
a mighty dose of laudanum.” 

He seems in the course of the next year to have done little but revise 
his translation of Llomer, of which he meditated an improved edition. 

Mr. Hayley came to see him a second time at Weston. We give this 
affecting account of Cowper’s situation, in the words of his future biogra- 
phe Pe 

‘He possessed completely at this period all the admirable faculties of 
his mind, and all the native tenderness of his heart ; but there was some- 
th'ng indescribable in his appearance, which led me to apprehend, that 
without some signal event in his favour, to reanimate his spirits, they would 
gradually sink into hopeless dejection. ‘The state of his aged, infirm com- 
panion afforded additional ground for increasing solicitude. Her cheerful 
and beneficient spirit could scarcely resist her own accumulated maladies. 
so far as to preserve ability sufficient to watch over the tender health of 
him whom she had watched and guarded so long.” 

Soon afterwards, Lady Hesketh, moved by the most kind and generous 
compassion, took upon herself the charge of superintending this sad house- 
hold. As Mr. Hayley truly observes, ‘those only who have lived with the 
superannuated and melancholy, can properly appreciate the value of such 
magnanimous friendship. But, notwithstanding the care and attention he 
met with, poor Cowper grew worse and worse. He became utterly in- 
capable of any exertion, either mental or bodily, and ceased to derive 
pleasure from the society and conversation of his friends. Neither a visit 
from Mr. Hayley, nor an order from the king for a pension of 300/. a-year, 
as a testimony of approbation of his poetical talents, could rouse him 
from this languid and melancholy state into which he had fallen; and at 
length his friends thought it necessary to remove him from Weston, to 
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Tuddenham in Norfolk, that he might be under the mmediate superintend- 
ance of his relative, the Rev. Mr. Johnson. 

The following touching lines addressed to the clergyman of his favourite 
village, after a long cessation of all correspondence, show that he lamented 
this forced separation from all his old haunts, and that his heart still 
turned with affectionate remembrance and fond regret to scenes endeared 
by many happy associations of bright days passed away, never more to 
return. 

**] will forget, for a moment, that to whomsoever I may address myself, 
a letter from me can no otherwise be welcome than as a curiosity. To you, 
sir, I address this, urged by extreme penury of employment, and the desire 
I feel to learn something of what is doing, and has been done at Weston 
—my beloved Weston !—since I left it. No situation, at least when the 
weather is clear and bright, can be pleasanter than what we have here, 
which you will easily credit when I add that it imparts something a little 
resembling pleasure, even to me.—Gratify me with news of Weston! 
* * * - * Tell me if my poor birds are living. I never 
see the herbs I used to give them, without a recollection of them, and 
sometimes am ready to gather them, forgetting that I am not at home.— 
Pardon this intrusion.” 

In the summer of 1796 there were some faint glimmerings of returning 
vigour, and he again applied himself for some time to a revisal of his 
Homer. 

In December Mrs. Unwin died, but Cowper was suffering under severe 
depression at the time, that even the death of his aged friend and companion 
could but little increase it. It isremarkable that he never afterwards men- 
tioned her name. 

At intervals he still worked at the revisal of his Homer, which was at 
length finished in the year 1799; and he then translated some of Gay's 
fables into Latin verse, and made English translations of several Greek and 
Latin epigrams. 

This languid exercise of his once vigorous powers was continued till the 
month of January 1800, when dropsical symptoms began to show them- 
selves, which soon became very alarming. After a very rapid, but gradual 
decline, he expired without any appearance of suffering, on the 25th of 
April 1800. 

We cannot conclude the memoirs of this amiable and very interesting 
man, without remarking how large a proportion of the mental suffering 
he endured was caused by the dark and gloomy opinions he had most 
unfortunately imbibed ; opinions which must ever be as destructive to the 
tranquillity and peace of mind of the scrupulous and conscientious Christian, 
as they are contrary to the spirit and precepts of our sublime and holy 
religion. 

Under any circumstances Cowper could not, with his peculiar physical 
constitution and formation of mind, have escaped occasional depression of 
spirits and fits of melancholy ; but had he possessed more rational and less 
enthusiastic views of religion, he would have learned to direct and control 
the restless and over-excitable imagination, which was the bane of his exist- 
ence, and have avoided these groundless doubts and fears, and that gloomy 
despondency, by which so many years of his blameless and innocent life 
were embittered. 





OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


TunG OUZEL, 


Ir is April, and wood and mead are green with the frequent showers, and 
soft pillowy clouds lie on the surface of the blue sky. ‘There is an air of 
freshness and youth in all nature, and, let us turn where we will from the 
dwellings of man, the chorus of birds shall greet ears. The wind sweeps 


gently over the wild flowers which crown the rocky crag, and the rivulets 
which run among the mountains are sparkling with diamonds, and melodious 
with the whisperings of the wind among the rushes, and with the trickling 
of its waters on the green mosses. The moorland spreads for miles away 
on the landscape, and wide hilly tracts are sprinkled with the furze, which 
is already golden, here and there, with the blossoms of spring. It is in 
such places that at this season the wild shy Ring Ouzel* ( Turdus 
torquatus) resorts to place its nest in some secluded spot. It has come 
from some warmer climate, and perchance since it was here last summer, 
it has seen the sandy soil of Africa, gay with its brilliant flowers, and 
passed over the sunny south, whose dales and hills are brighter than those 
of ourisland. But it would not linger there, but has come to the rocky 
moors of colder lands to rear its young. The ring ouzel, however, is not 
with us a common bird, though more frequent in our northern and western 
counties than elsewhere. It is well known in some parts of Devonshire, is 
a bird of the Peak of Derbyshire, and in Scotland resorts to the Grampian 
Hills. We could wish that it were more generally distributed, for its 
song is said to be very sweet. The bird, which is often seen in Norway, 
Mr. Hewitson describes as frequenting many of the wooded rocks of that 
country, and enlivening the most bleak and desolate islands with its sweet 
song. He says that it shares with the redwing the name of nightingale, 
and often delighted him in his midnight rambles. In France it is called 


* The Ring Ouzel is eleven inches in length. The general plumage is black, 
with a broad crescent of white across the breast; the black feathers are 
generally margined with grey, most broadly on the wings ; the beak is yellow 
at the base and black at the tip: the feet are blackish. The female is coloured 
like the male, but the hues are less pure. 
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the mountain blackbird, and it is in some of our counties known as the 

white-breasted blackbird. It has been thus by a poet contrasted with the 

blackbird, which it is much like in form and habits, only that it never 

chooses for its haunt the inclosed and inhabited districts. 

“ From stone to stone the ouzel flits along, 

Startling the linnet from the hawthorn | bough : 
White on the elm-tree, overshadowing deep 
The low-roof'd. cottage white,.the blackbird sits 
Cheerily hymning the awaken’d year.” 

The ring ouzel places its nest near the stream, sometimes sheltered by a 
bank, or by some clump of large foliage; but often the wanderer over the 
moorland may see it searcely hidden by the branches of the ling, or lying 
quite exposed to view, among the heather bells or roséate heath. "I he 
form and materials of this little strueture are similar to those of the black- 
bird, and the eggs, too, resemble, both in.size and colour, those of our 
early songster. Beehstein says that its voice is sweeter than that of our 
favourite, though some notes are hoarser and deeper; but few naturalists 
agree with him, and it is by others compared to that of the missel-thrush. 
The bird sings usually from the top of some erag or stone. 

The food of the ring ousel consists of snails, insects, hawthorn berries, 
and various fruits ; and when it first returns to us in spring, it eats many 
ivy berries. During autumn it sometimes comes to gardens for the fruit, 
and about the end of October it is seen along our southern coasts in flocks 
of from twenty to thirty, ready for its departure. Mr. Yarrell thinks that 
these birds cross the Channel to France and Spain, and thence to Africa, 
where they pass the winter ; while he considers that flocks from the eastern 
counties probably cross to Germany. It differs from other thrushes in this 
peculiarity, that it is as fat in the spring as in the autumn, while they, as 
well as most small birds, are very lean in the early season. 

The male ring ouzel i is a very spirited bird, and Mr. Thompson relates 
an aneedote which proves it to be ready to attack, even when there would 
seem no excuse for its pugnacity. ‘This gentleman was walking in Crow- 
glen, near Belfast, with a pointer dog in advance, when two male ring 
ouzels rushed wildly screaming around the dog, at a few inches from his 
head. ‘The dog seemed perplexed as to what he should do, and gave 
many an earnest and pleading look at his master, as if for advice in the 
difficulty. Finding this useless, he at length ran up to him ; but the fear- 
less birds, no way discouraged by the presence of the narrator and his two 
companions, followed, and ‘flew so near that they might have struck them 
with their hands. ‘‘ At the beginning of the onset,” says this writer, ‘ a 
female bird appeared as if inciting the males forward, and remained so 
long as they were attaining the highest pitch of violence, and then, like 
another heroine, retired to another eminence to be ‘ spectatress of the 
fray. Had they been a pair of birds protecting their young, or assuming 
similar artifice to the lapwing i in withdrawing attention from their nest,— 
in which the ring ouzel is said to be an adept,—the circumstance would 
perhaps, be unworthy of notice; but they were both male birds in adult 
plumage. The chase of the dog was continued a considerable way down 
the glen, and for fully fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Sut the deep secluded glen, where the stream rushes rapidly through the 
water-flowers and grasses, or dashes over the stones or against the rocks, in 
its course watering the green mosses which cover them into a richer green- 
ness; the quiet nook of earth, where the smoke rarely rises against the 
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blue sky, isa home for another species of ouzel, one which is more fre- 
quent too, the Water Ouzel, or Dipper* (Cinelus aquaticus). 


WATER OUZEL, 


Even in the dreary season, when the trees are bare of leaf or bud, when 
the ground is crisp with frost, and the streams are flowing beyond their bounds 
from the large quantity of snow which has fallen into them, even then the 
song of the water ouzel is strong, rapid, and sweet, often continuing for three 
or four miuutes, and sounding through the clear air like a voice of spring 
from the depths of winter. In some of our northern counties, where these 
birds are frequent, it would be difficult to pursue the course of any stony 
rivulet for a mile or two, without seeing several of them flying in pairs a 
little way onward ; then stopping by the side of the rivulet, and singing 
the sweet and varied song. It is among the earliest strains of spring ; it is 
sung even at Christmas. It greets the wanderer among the voices of 
summer, is heard late in the autumn, and is not even silent when night 
draws the curtain of repose on almost all our singing birds. Those who 
have heard it very often have compared it to the song of the wren in its 
execution, though differing materially in not having the loud shrillness of 
the wren’s strain ; but possessing instead a certain subdued and warbling 
richness. Never is it sweeter than on a frosty morning of January. 
Strange stories were formerly narrated of this dipper ; telling how, in 
violation of all the laws of gravity, which ordain that things lighter than 
the water shall float to its surface, this bird has been enabled to sink 
beneath it and walk for a Jong space upon the ground. But this fable has 
had to yield to more accurate observation, and the lover of the marvellous 
must content himself now with knowing that the dipper can plunge 
suddenly into the depth, rise again at some distance from the spot, plunge 
in again right merrily, and sinking and emerging, again and again, seem 
no way ruffled in spirits or plumage by the performance. He generally 
commences his diving from a rock, slanting a little way from the surface, 


*The Dipper is about seven inches in length. The head and neck are 
umber-brown ; the rest of the upper parts and lower belly nearly black ; chin 
and throat white, merging into chestnut-brown on the breast—the beak and 
feet dark-brown. 
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either placed in the stream or at its side, and having first looked eagerly 
into the blue beneath him, he boldly seeks the depth, and pursues his prey 
where our eye cannot follow the movement. Even the half-fledged nest- 
lings will, if alarmed, take to the water, as to their proper element, and 


learn to dive before they can learn to fly. ‘Their foodties in the rivers and 
streams, and the larva of many an aquatic insect, which lies there await- 
ing till Time shall have gifted it with gauzy and golden wings to hower 
over the pool, forms a meal to the dipper. The caddis worm, which moves 
along at the bottom of the pool, in its case of woody fragments, and which, 
if left unharmed, will float over the stream as the light May-fly, supplies 
our bird with many a feast; and in his diving he seizes the tiny and beauti- 
ful stickleback, from the shoals which float in our lakes and streams, and 
which country people call barnstickles, because of their prickly spines ; 
while the little minnows find no escape from his skilful wing and quick- 
seeing eye. 

Mr. Macgillivray has told us by what means the dipper moves under the 
water, and says, that in reality it flies, extending its wing precisely as it 
would do were the air the element in which it was moving. Its body 
usually slants downwards, and the bird evidently has to use considerable 
exertion to keep itself at the bottom of the water. He remarks that in 
some instances, when he has clearly seen its motions there, it appeared to 
tumble about in a singular manner, its head inclining downwards, as if it 
were pecking at something, while both legs and wings were actively em- 
ployed. It was at this time, apparently, in the act of seizing its food. He 
adds that its structure is not fitted for walking below the surface, for its 
short legs and long curved claws are most unsuited to the act of running, 
though well adapted for effecting a steady footing on the slippery stones 
which lie under or above the water. ‘The dipper consumes a great quantity 
of fishes’ spawn, particularly of that of the salmon, while the little shell-fish 
which lie in such numbers about the stems and foliage of water-plants 
become its prey, and are easily seized by it, whether floating near the 
surface or lying in winter torpidity. Neither cold nor frost deters this 
hardy bird from dipping in the stream, into which he will plunge in winter 
from a large piece of ice, and from this habit most probably it derives its 
name. The Germans call it Wasserschwitzer ; the French, Merle d’eau ; 
and the Italians, Jordo del aqua. It is a resident bird in our country, and 
is not unfrequent in the north and west of England, nor in Scotland, though 
it is seldom seen in the counties near London. 

The plants which grow so luxuriantly in our waters, giving the spots 
where streams run a great appearance of richness and beauty, are used by 
this water-blackbird in making its nest. ‘This is a very singular structure, 
often as large as a man’s hat, more or less semicircular in form, with a 
firm sloping roof, made of moss, or water-plants, beneath which, as if under 
eaves, and completely hidden, is an aperture just large enough to admit 
the passage of the bird. The commodious and domed chamber within is 
lined with withered oak-leaves; and five beautiful eggs, of clear snowy 
white, are deposited there. 

The water ouzel’s nest is built early in the year, and the first family are 
ready for flight by the beginning of May. The nest is so well hidden, in 
some cases, that it could never be discovered did not the chirping of the 
nestlings betray its site, or the flight of the parent birds, as they pass to 
and from their younglings with food, mark the haunt. Often it is placed 
in some crevice of the rock, or bank, which overhangs the water, and 
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occasionally it is concealed among the stones at the side. A writer in 
the “ Magazine of Natural History” remarks :—‘ Once I found a water 
ouzel’s nest among some slender boughs, overhanging a stream and once 
beneath a waterfall, at a point where the rock retreated a little- in 
the middle; the water falling ina sheet just over the nest, and forming, 
as it were, a crystal veil to it. Indeed, the eaves of the nest (as I call 
them) were always dripping wet, whereas the oak lining within re- 
mained always perfectly dry. ‘The art with which this nest was accom- 
modated t6 its situation was consummate.” Mr. ‘Thompson mentions a 
pair of water ouzels, which frequented a shade erected over a large mill- 
wheel of forty feet diameter. It was supposed that they had a nest there, 
though it could not be discovered ; but he adds, that the appearance of 
these birds often caus¢d surprise, as they emerged from the dark and 
gloomy abode, between the arms of this gigantic wheel, which was almost 
constantly in motion. 

That beautiful bird, the Rose Ouzel * ( Pastor roseus), now and then 
appears in our island, though too rarely to deserve anything more than a 
passing notice among our singing birds. Few have heard its notes in our 
land. Mr. Broderip remarks of it :—‘‘ The song of this species appears 
to be peculiar. A wounded bird, shot from a flock by a sportsman near 
Meiningen, in Suabia, was soon healed and tamed by the kindness of M. 
von Wachter, the rector of Frickenhausen ; and it began to sing. Bech- 
stein relates, that its warbling consisted, at first, of only a few harsh sounds, 
pretty well connected ; but this in time became more smooth and clear. <A 
connoisseur Who had heard the bird without seeing it, thought he was 
listening to a concert of two starlings, two goldfinches, and perhaps a siskin ; 
and when he saw that it was a single bird that made this music, he could 
not conceive how it all came from the same throat. One of these birds is 
now in the aviary of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park.” 

This bird is called the Pastor Ouzel, because, like the starling, it is often 
seen in company with sheep and cattle. It is the locust-bird of the east, 
and is much cherished there, as it destroys the locusts, so often a scourge 
to the vegetation of Oriental countries. The Arabs term it Smermer, in 
imitation of its note. In India these birds are very numerous, darkening 
the air at the season when the bread-corn is ripening. In Dukhun, during 
the month of December, forty or fifty are said, by Colonel Sykes, to be 
killed ata shot. At this season they are very destructive to the crops, 
and commit scarcely less ravages than the locusts, which at other times 
they are so useful in destroying. 


THE IGNIS-FATUUS ; OR WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 


In marshy and boggy places a light is sometimes seen to hover over the 
ground by night, appearing from a distance like.a taper gleaming from 
some cottage window. ‘The light is not stationary, and should any in- 
cautious traveller approach it, it moves before him and thus leads him into 
bogs and marshes, where he is in danger of perishing. 

This appearance is called Ignis-fatuus, or vain, or wild ‘fire. It is also 


* The Rose Ouzel is eight inches and a half in length. The whole head and 
neck, the wings, and the tail, are black with a blue gloss ; the whole middle 
part of the body, both above and below, rose-pink ; beak and feet yellowish : 
the head is adorned with a fine falling crest, 
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called Will-o’-the- Wisp and Jack-o’-Lantern, by the com 
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bei 8s a names of a malignant spirit to whom the appearance was formerly 
attributed. Of late years the cause seems to have been well ascertained to 
be the lighting up of an inflammable gas produced by decaying animal 
and vegetable matter in bogs, marshes, and stagnant pools. It is found 
that when damp soils are drained and cultivated the Will-o’-the-Wis 
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appears. Such has been the case with the extensive bogs and marsh« 
which formerly occupied a large portion of the counties of Northampto 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
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In crossing the wild moors near the place where the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland join, the Will-o’-the-Wisp has often 
been seen. ‘Two gentlemen were once riding over these moors, when they 
were surprised, about ten o’ clock at night, by the sudden appearance of a 
light within fifteen yards of the road side. It was about the size of the 
hand, of an oval well-defined shape, and was more like a bright white 
cloud than a flame. It was seen in a very wet place where peat-moss had 
been dug out, leaving what are called “ peat-pots,” which soon fill with 
water and nourish various plants, which in their turn are changed into peat. 
The light was about three feet from the ground, and hovered for a time 
over the peat-pots, then moved to the distance of about fifty yards and 
suddenly went out. 

Mr. J. Allies has described an ignis-fatuus which he saw on the night 
of the 3lst December, 1839, in Worcestershire, in two meadows and a 
stubble field. He noticed it for about half-an-hour, at the distance of from 
one to two hundred yards. ‘Sometimes it was only like a flash in the 
pan on the ground; at other times it rose up several feet, and fell to the 
earth and became extinguished ; and many times it proceeded horizontally 
from fifty to one hundred yards, with an undulating motion like the flight 
of the laughing woodpecker, and about as rapid ; and once or twice it 
proceeded with considerable rapidity in a straight line upon or close to the 
ground. The light of these ignes fatui was very clear and strong, much 
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bluer than that of a candle, and very like that of an electric spark, and 
three or four of them looked larger and as bright as the star Sirius; of 
course they look dim when seen in ground fogs, but there was not any fog 
on the night in question; there was, however, a muddy closeness in the 
atmosphere, and at the same time a considerable breeze from the south- 
west. Those Will-o’-the-Wisps which shot horizontally, invariably pro- 
ceeded before the wind towards the north-east.” 

A few years ago, Major Blesson, of Berlin, in order to determine the 
cause of the ignis-fatuus, made some experiments in a valley in the forest 
of Gubitz, in the Newmark, where this meteor was frequently seen. The 
valley cuts deeply into compact loam, and is marshy on its lower part. 
The water of the marsh contains iron, and is covered with a shining crust. 
During the day bubbles of air were seen rising from it, and at night, bluish 
purple flames were observed shooting from and playing over its surface. 
On visiting the spot by night, the flames retired as Major Blesson advanced, 
the motion of the air driving the burning gas before him. On remaining 
perfectly still, the flames returned, and he attempted to light a piece of 
paper by them; but the current of air produced by his breath kept the 
flames at too great a distance. On turning away his head, however, and 
holding up a screen of cloth, he was able to set fire to a narrow strip of 
paper. He also succeeded in putting out the flame by driving it before 
him to a part of the ground where no gas was produced, then applying the 
flame of a torch to the surface whence the gas bubbles issued, a kind of 
explosion was heard over eight or nine square feet of the surface of the 
marsh ; a red light was seen, which diminished to a blue flame about three 
feet high. This continued to burn with the unsteady motion observed in 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp. As the morning approached all the flames became 
pale, and seemed to approach nearer and nearer to the earth, till they at 
last faded from the sight. Major Blesson thinks that when once the thin 
stream of inflammable air is set on fire, it continues to burn by day as well 
as by night, but the light is so pale that it cannot be seen by day. He 
also thinks it probable, that the fires which sometimes break out in forests 
are caused by ignes fatui. 

The same observer has also made experiments on the ignis-fatuus in 
other places. At Malapane, in Upper Silesia, he passed several nights in 
a forest where this meteor was to be seen. He succeeded in extinguishing 
and inflaming the gas, but could not set fire to paper or thin shavings of 
wood by its means. In the Konski forests, in Poland, the flame appeared 
of a darker hue than usual, and on attempting to ignite paper and wood, 
they become covered with a viscous moisture. On another occasion, he 
succeeded in lighting up the ignis-fatuus by throwing fireworks from a 
distance into marshy ground, He visited by night the summit of the 
Porta Westphalia, near Minden ; the meteor was not visible, but on firing 
off a rocket a number of small red flames were observed below, which soon 
went out, but appeared again on firing another rocket. 

It appears then, from these and other experiments made by scientific 
men, that the ignis-fatuus is frequently caused by inflammable gas, formed 
in stagnant pools by the decay of vegetable matter. ‘The appearance of 
this meteor has been accounted for in various other ways, but none of them 
appear to be so satisfactory as the above. , 
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